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New  Oklahoma  Materials  ‘‘Begin  at  the  Beginning” 


“As  educators,  we  know  the  critical  importance  of 
early  learning.  So  when  the  Oklahoma  state  AITC 
program  was  starting  to  develop  curriculum,  we 
decided  to  begin  at  the  beginning,”  says  Jim 
Rutledge,  one  of  the  state  contacts  for  AITC  in 
Oklahoma.  The  result  is  two  large  notebooks  of 
activities  especially  designed  for  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  two. 

JoDahl  Theimer,  the  second  state  contact  for 
Oklahoma,  notes,  “We  want  to  get  students’ 
attention  while  they’re  young.”  The  two  notebooks 
include  lessons  that  can  be  incorporated 


into  language  arts,  reading,  mathematics,  science, 
social  studies,  and  visual  arts  curricula  in  the 
primary  grades. 

“Developing  the  materials 
was  a real  challenge,”  says 
Charles  Cox,  who  worked  on 
the  project.  “We  wanted  to 
make  sure  we  were  teaching 
children,  but  not  frustrating 
them.”  As  a result,  he  says, 
most  lesson  plans  were 
“pretested,  then  retested, 
then  piloted  with  teachers 
in  classrooms.” 

In  fact,  several  of  the 
staff  members  who 
worked  on  the  project 
were  the  parents  of 
primary  school  children — 
many  of  whom  became 
the  first  users  of  the 
material.  “We  figured  our 
kids  were  pretty  typical, 
and  that  if  the  lessons 
worked  with  them, 
they’d  work  with  other 
children,”  Cox  says. 

The  particular  challenge  of  working  with 
children  in  the  primary  grades,  of  course,  is 
making  sure  that  the  reading  level  of  the  informa- 
tion matches  their  skills.  The  Cklahoma  materials 
rely  more  on  pictures  than  on  words.  Students  are 
actively  involved  with  each  lesson,  through 


Oklahoma’s  new  activity 
book  for  primary  school 
students  helps  teachers 
reach  even  the  youngest 
children  with  information 


See  Materials,  page  7 about  agriculture. 


Editors’s  Note 

In  this  issue  of  Notes  you  will  find  a story  about  Rhoda  Gilbert,  P.S.  214,  Queens, 
New  York.  Rhoda  talked  to  me  at  the  New  England/New  York  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
Consortium  meeting  in  New  Hampshire.  She  said  that  she  has  been  trying  to  find  a 
source  to  donate  some  full-size  tools  for  her  students  to  use  in  their  school  garden. 
When  they  go  outside  to  work,  with  approximately  100  children  turning  over  soil, 
raking,  hoeing,  and  planting,  there  is  a crying  need  for  more  than  ten  full-size  tools 
(The  rest  use  hand  tools).  Does  anyone  know  where  Rhoda  can  get  some  donated 
full-size  hoes  and  rakes?  Give  me  a call  or  write  to  me  with  your  suggestions. 


New  Lesson  Plans  Introduce  Students  to  the 
Census  of  Agriculture 


Whether  you’re  looking 
for  information  on  rice 
production  or  the  number 
of  farms  in  Georgia,  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  has 
the  answer. 


Want  to  know  how  many  farms  of  49  acres  or  less 
there  were  in  your  state?  Interested  in  finding  out 
the  number  of  females  serving  as  the  principal 

operator  of  a farm 
or  ranch?  Do  your 
students  want  to 
know  where 
sunflower  seeds 
come  from?  All  this 
information — and 
much  more — will 
soon  be  available 
through  the  1992 
Census  of 
Agriculture. 

The  census  of 
agriculture, 
which  has  been 
taken  periodi- 
cally since  1840,  is 
a county-by-county  measurement  of  the  nation’s 
agriculture.  It  is  the  only  source  of  uniform  and 
comprehensive  agricultural  data  for  each  state  and 
county. 

Beginning  this  fall,  agriculture  census  informa- 
tion will  be  released  on  a state-by-state  basis.  To 
help  students  understand  the  wealth  of  information 

in  the  census  of 
agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  the 
Census  has 
released  a series 
of  lesson  plans 
that  rely  on 
information 
collected  in  the 
1987  agriculture 


Table  1 Number  of  Farms:  1987  and  1962 


Appendix-10  1992  Census  of  Agrtculture 

The  six  lesson  plans,  designed  for  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  12,  help  students 
understand  what  the  agriculture  census  does,  how 
it  is  conducted,  and  the  information  it  includes. 
Additional  activities  can  be  incorporated  into 
language  arts  and  mathematics  classes  for 
students  in  grades  7 through  12. 

In  the  census,  you  will  find  information  on  many 
subjects,  including:  use  of  agricultural  land;  crops; 
acres  harvested;  farm  machinery  and  equipment; 
farm-related  income;  value  of  sales;  production 
expenses;  and  livestock  and  poultry  by  inventories 
and  sales. 


census. 


See  Census,  page  7 


Gilbert  is  Named  Teacher  of  the  Year 


When  third  grade  teacher  Rhoda  Gilbert  learned 
she  had  been  nominated  as  New  York  state’s 
Teacher  of  the  Year  for  Agriculture,  she  says  she 
felt  “honored.”  But  after  filling  out  the  application, 
she  “didn’t  think  any  more  about  it.  After  all,  there 
are  many  teachers  in  New  York  who  are  doing 
exciting  things  with  agriculture  in  their  class- 
rooms.” 

Gilbert  certainly  never  thought  she’d  be  named 
Teacher  of  the  Year  for  the  entire  New 
England/New  York  Consortium  for  Ag  in  the 
Classroom.  But,  say  those  who  have  watched  her 
work  over  the  years,  she  may  have  been  the  only 
person  who  didn’t  think  so.  Gilbert’s  garden  at 
P.S.  214  in  Queens,  and  her  commitment  to 
incorporating  agriculture  into  her  students’ 
curriculum,  have  helped  convince  hundreds  of 
students  in  the  nation’s  largest  city  that  agriculture 
is  a critical  part  of  their  lives. 

Gilbert  believes  in  learning  by  doing.  Each  year, 
she  and  her  students  plant  a garden  on  the  school 
grounds.  “We’ve  planted  cauliflower,  kale,  red  and 
green  cabbage,  radishes,  potatoes,  and  carrots, 
among  other  crops,”  Gilbert  says.  Over  100 


children  come  once  a week  during  their  lunch  hour 
to  keep  the  garden  growing.  “We  all  work  to- 
gether,” she  adds. 

But  the  learning  doesn’t  stop  there.  Gilbert 
invites  lecturers  to  help  students  learn  more  about 
the  science  of  agriculture.  “These  grade  schoolers 
have  learned  about  DNA,  and  why  a radish  has  to 
be  a radish  and  a tomato  a tomato.”  Although 
Gilbert’s  school  houses  a magnet  program  for 
gifted  students,  these  activities  are  open  to  all 
students.  “The  garden  is  one  way  to  help  all 
children  work  together  and  get  to  know  each 
other,”  she  says. 

In  her  classroom,  Gilbert  also  finds  ways  to 
incorporate  agriculture  into  everything  she 
teaches.  The  whole  language  approach  makes 
incorporating  agriculture  even  easier.  “As  we  learn 
about  a particular  subject,  the  children  can  write 
stories,  poems,  or  their  own  books  about  the 
topic,”  she  says. 

This  year,  Gilbert’s  students  developed  a 
showcase  about  agriculture.  “They  learned  that 
agriculture  involves  technology,  computers,  and 
much  more  than  they  ever  imagined,”  she  says. 


Poems  About  Agriculture 

These  poems  were  written  by  Rhoda  Gilbert’s  third  grade  students. 

Looking  At  A Flower 

Agriculture  Haiku 

From  a human’s  point  of  view, 

Agriculture  is  fun. 

What  do  you  see? 

Agriculture  helps  the  world. 

A pretty,  beautiful,  flower. 

It  helps  everyone! 

From  a bird’s  point  of  view. 

What  do  you  see? 

— Eric  Schirmer 

Agriculture 

A delicious  treat. 

Learn  about  agriculture 

From  a frog’s  point  of  view. 

watching  green  leaves  grow 

Rabbits  in  a hutch 

What  do  you  see? 

Interesting  new  technology 

A resting  stool. 

cats  going  to  a vet 

From  a bee’s  point  of  view. 

Growing  eucalyptus  plants 
raising  little  animals 

What  do  you  see? 

taking  care  of  animals 

A sweet  provider  of  nectar. 

developing  unusual  vegetables 

Let’s  look  at  it  this  way, 

horticulturist  raising  roses 
earthworms  in  soil 

There  are  many  ways 

— Gina  Kang 

To  look  at  a flower. 

— Jodi  Sussman 

Poster  Traces  the  History  of  Agriculture 


tural  history  come  alive.  For 


Through  graphs,  original 
photographs,  and  text, 
the  “History  of  American 
Agriculture”  poster  brings 
the  past  to  life. 


George  Washington  first  suggested  establishing  a 
National  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1796.  By  1815, 
cotton  was  replacing 
tobacco  as  the  chief 
southern  cash  crop.  In  the 
1870s,  silos  came  into 
widespread  use.  These 
and  other  interesting 
facts  are  included  in  an 
eye-catching  poster,  “A 
History  of  American 
Agriculture  1776-1990,” 
that  traces  the  scope  of 
U.S.  agricultural  history 
for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

Developed  by  USDA’s  Economic 
Research  Service,  the  poster  is  an  update  of 
information  originally  compiled  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial. Dennis  Roth,  the  writer  for  the  project, 
says,  “It  took  several  years  to  compile  and 
categorize  the  information.  We  wanted  to  show  the 
relationship  between  agriculture  and  other 
important  historical  events  in  our  nation.” 

The  large  (44”  x 50”)  poster  traces  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  several  categories: 
economic  cycles;  farm  economy; 
farmers  and  the  land;  farm  machin- 
ery and  technology;  crops  and 
livestock;  transportation;  agricul- 
tural trade  and  development;  life  on 
the  farm;  farm  organizations  and 
movements;  agricultural  education 
and  extension;  and  government 
programs  and  policy. 

The  poster  also  includes 
graphs,  photographs,  and  other 
visuals  that  help  make  agricul- 


example,  through 
charts  on  the 
poster,  students 
can  see  that 
although  farm 
exports  have 
risen  from  17.25 
million  in  the 
early  1 800s  to 
more  than  $1 .3 
billion  today, 
the  percentage 
of  total  exports 
has  dropped 
from  75 
percent  to 
22.9  percent. 

Original  photographs,  many  from  the  National 
Agricultural  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
show  everything  from  a prairie  homestead  to 
today’s  highly  technological  agriculture. 

The  poster  is  ideal  for  a bulletin  board.  It  could 
also  be  the  springboard  for  creative  and  interest- 
ing activities  in  history,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guage arts.  In  fact,  according  to  Roth,  teachers  are 
among  the  primary  audiences  of  the  poster. 

The  History  of  Agriculture  poster  is  available  for 
$1 6.00  by  calling  1 -800-999-6779  (Ask  for 
POST11). 


Iowa  Kids  Love  to  Learn  More  About  Iowa  Foods 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  food  is  to  eat 
it.  So  as  part  of  a new  activity  packet,  “Iowa  Kids 
Love  Iowa  Foods,”  teachers  and  school  foodser- 
vice  directors  worked  together.  After  students 
learned  about  Iowa  food  products  in  their  class- 
rooms, they  “then  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
those  same  foods  as  part  of  their  school  lunch,” 
reports  Barbara  Lykins  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  whose  Committee  for  Ag  Image  and 
Promotion  developed  the  teaching  kit. 

Many  Iowa  schools  used  the  activity  packet 
during  March,  which  combines  National  Nutrition 
Month  and  Ag  Week.  Elementary  school  teachers 
encouraged  their  students  to  become  food 
detectives,  searching  for  Iowa  foods  on  their 
cupboard  shelves  at  home.  They  studied  important 
facts  about  Iowa  agriculture,  the  state’s  number 
one  industry.  They  learned  how  foods  produced  in 
the  state  fit  into  a healthy  diet,  and  how  important 
Iowa  products  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  kit  also  included  recipes  so  school  foodser- 
vice  directors  could  feature  the  state’s  food 
products  in  special  meals  throughout  the  week. 
“We  wanted  to  bring  school  foodservice  directors 
into  closer  contact  with  teachers,”  says  Lykins. 
Many  foodservice  directors  reported  that  the  “Iowa 
Kids  Love  Iowa  Foods”  activities  helped  them  feel 
like  an  important  part  of  the  instructional  team. 


Parents,  too,  were  involved  in  learning  more 
about  Iowa  agriculture.  The  teaching  kit  included  a 
reproducible  fact  sheet  that  schools  could  send 
home  to  help  parents  understand  more  about  this 
important  industry.  It  also  included  some  recipes 
featuring  Iowa  foods  that  parents  could  enjoy  at 
home  with  their  children. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  schools  who  had  used 
the  teaching  kit,  Lykins  discovered  that  there  is  still 
more  work  to  do  in  educating  students  about  Iowa 
foods.  “One  girl  told  me  that  she  loved  eating 
sweet  corn,”  Lykins  says,  “but  she  wished  the 
farmers  wouldn’t 


spice  it  so  much!” 


Besides  learning  important  facts  about 
Iowa  agriculture,  the  “Iowa  Kids  Love  Iowa 
Foods”  teaching  package  gave  students  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  Iowa  foods  in  their 


school  cafeteria. 


Wyoming  Students  Visit  the  Farm  Without  Leaving  Town 


How  do  you  explain  wool  production  to  a child  who 
has  never  seen  (or  petted)  a sheep?  How  can 
students  understand  dairy  farming  if  they’ve  never 
watched  someone  milk  a cow?  Teachers  under- 
stand that  to  make  their  classroom  lessons  real, 
they  need  to  provide  students  with  concrete 
learning  experiences.  This  year,  Wyoming’s  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  program  helped  with  a day-long 
Farm  Expo  for  hundreds  of  grade  school  students. 

“In  recent  years,  teachers  have  had  to  stretch 
their  imaginations  and  empty  their  files  looking  for 


watched  wool  and  wool  fiber  become  familiar 
finished  products. 

At  one  exhibit,  each  student  held  a small 
feeder  pig  while  Extension  swine  specialist  Tom 
Heald  explained  what  food  and  other  products 
come  from  pigs.  At  another  station,  the  members 
of  the  Wyoming  Fiber  Guild  showed  how  to  make 
felt  out  of  wool  while  each  student  took  a turn  at 
spinning  wool  into  yarn. 

A representative  of  the  Dairy  Council  explained 
the  dairy  industry  while  students  enjoyed  a glass 
of  milk.  With  the  help  of  an  Extension  forestry 
specialist,  students  started  their  own  trees  for 
planting  on  Arbor  Day. 

The  Casper  Expo  was  so  successful  that  a 
second  Farm  Expo  was  held  in  Cheyenne  in  May. 
The  format  remained  the  same,  but  all  livestock 
displays  were  staffed  by  Junior  4-H  members, 
who  showed  their  animals.  “The  students  had  the 
experience  of  seeing  the  animals,  and  the  Junior 
4-H’ers  got  great  leadership  experience,”  Sher- 
man says. 

Each  participating  teacher  received  activities 
and  resource  materials  so  they  could  continue  to 
bring  agricultural  activities  into  their  classrooms. 
“The  day-long  visit  helped  students  learn  about 
America’s  food  basket  and  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  keep  it  over-filled,”  Sherman  says. 
“Even  more  important,  the  children  got  a glimpse 
of  issues  and  challenges  ahead  for  America’s 
food  producers  . . . while  they  were  having  a fun 
day.” 


stimulate  and  excite 
their  students,”  says  Susan  Sherman,  state  contact 
for  AITC  in  Wyoming.  The  Casper  Farm  Expo  was 
designed  to  recreate  an  indoor 
farmyard  so  that  students  could 
experience  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells  of  the  farm. 

As  students  arrived  on 
school  buses,  they  were  met 
by  FFA  students  from  a local 
high  school.  “We  wanted  to 
keep  the  groups  small  so  that 
every  child  could  have  a 
hands-on  experience,” 

Sherman  says.  Throughout 
the  day,  students  saw  (and 
touched)  farm  animals, 
tasted  farm  produce,  and 


Shearing  a sheep  and 


holding  a pig  were  two  of 
the  favorite  activities  of 
Wyoming’s  Farm  Expo. 


Materials,  from  page  1 

matching  exercises,  word  searches,  and  brief 
writing  activities. 

A card- 
board 
“resource 
barn” 
accompa- 
nies the 
lesson 
plans.  It’s 
filled  with 
samples, 
posters, 
and  other 
informa- 
tion to 
make  the 
lesson 


plans  come  alive.  The 
Oklahoma  AITC 
program  plans  to 
continue  adding  new 
resource  materials  to 
the  barns  to  make  the 
lesson  plans  even 
more  attractive  to 
teachers. 

The  same  devel- 
opment group  is  now 
working  on  activities 
for  students  in 
grades  three  and 
four.  “We  think 
they’ll  be  even  more 
popular  than  our 
primary  lessons,” 

Cox  says. 


Census,  from  page  2 


To  receive  a free  copy  of  the  lesson  plans, 
contact  the  Data  Requirements  and  Outreach 
Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  1-800-523- 
3215.  You  can  also  telephone  that  number  to  learn 
when  the  information  about  your  state  and  county 
will  be  available.  The  Census  Bureau  will  send  a 


If  you  have  comments  or  suggestions  on  how  to 
improve  the  lesson  plans,  call  or  write; 

Data  Requirements  and  Outreach  Branch 
Room  445  Iverson  Mall 
Agriculture  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Washington  DC  20233 


Ag  in  the  Classroom — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state.lf  you  have  any  questions, 
\want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following; 

Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industnes 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer.  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms.  Deborah  Flowers 
3401  East  Elvrood  Street 
Phoenix.  A2  85040-1625 
(602)  470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  AR  72701 
501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 
Sacramento.  CA  95815 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agnculture 
700  Kipling  St.  MOOO 
Lakewood.  CO  80215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blinde 
28276  WCR  15 
WIndsor.Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 

Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Agriculture 

165  Capitol  Avenue.  Room  273 
Hartford.  CT  06106 
203-566-4667 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 


Delaware 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  Caulk.  Jr. 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  DE  19934 
302-697-3183 

Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee.  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA31298 

912- 474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Ka]ihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St.  J-306 
Honolulu.  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms.  Kathie  Johnson 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  U 

Twin  Fails.  ID  83303 
208-736-2188 

Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines,  lA  50265-5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 

913- 532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Christian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salma,  KS  67401 
913-823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Mark  James 

Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  430 

Augusta,  ME  04332-0430 
207-622-4111 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laurie  Green 
Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis.  MD  21401 
410-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
c/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford.  MA  01730 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agnculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson.  MS  39211) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 


Montana 

Ms.  Mane  Hovland 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Airport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls,  MT  59404-6337 
406-727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada  Oregon 

Nevada  AITC  Task  Force  Ms.  Kay  Shidler 

1300  Marietta  Way  Agn-Business  Council 

Sparks,  NV  89431  1 200  NW  Front  Ave.  .Suite  290 

702-853-5696  Portland.  OR  97209-2800 

503-221-8756 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Mary  Kaufhoid  Pennsylvania 

New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Ms.  Beth  Moore 

295  Sheep  Davis  Road  5399  Guitner  Rd. 

Concord,  NH  03301  Chambersburg,  PA  17201 

603-224-1234  717-375-2639 


Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord.  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutson 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton.  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  (Reinhiller)  Nordby 
ND  Dept  of  Ag 

600  E.  Boulevard  Ave.  -6fh  Floor 
Bismarck.  ND  58501-0020 
701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus,  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agnculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  James  Rutledge 
205  Poultry  Sciehce 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater  OK  74078 
405-744-5390 
FAX  405-744-5339 


Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-942-4742 


South  Carolina 

Earl  Frick 

922  Rutledge  Bldg. 

201  Clemson 
Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8426 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Laurene  Thoreson 
SD  AlC  President 
Box  125 

Vienna,  SD  57271 

Ms.  Carol  McFarland-McKee 
Executive  Director.  AITC 
106  West  Capitol 
Suite  4 

Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-945-2306 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agnc.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-0039 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne.  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 


Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Faunce 
WA  AITC 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
509-284-4019 


West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 


Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 


Wyoming 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
President 

Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas.  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayht 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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